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F late there has been considerable discussion among 

social workers concerning the place of religion and 
religious agencies in social work. National and state con- 
ferences, some claim, manifest a growing emphasis on the 
need for a religious outlook on life. Not a few observers 
feel that charitable work under Church auspices is devel- 
oping rapidly—in fact, so rapidly, that it challenges in a 
measure the continued existence of non-sectarian agencies 
in certain fields. On the other hand, many agree with the 
prominent social workers who, at a recent conference in 
New York City, declared that the Church has achieved but 
little in the social field, and that those who hold a reli- 
gious philosophy of life are actually hampered by it from 
doing much for the improvement of social conditions. 
“Why,” they seem to ask, “does the Church insist on in- 
truding in a field which is purely civic and economic ?” 

To the Catholic this last view seems very strange. To 
him, modern social work, far from being unreligious, is 
an outgrowth of Christian charity, and the whole struc- 
ture of Christian charity rests on a doctrinal groundwork. 
The position, achievements and continued activity of the 
Church in the field of charity are plainly intelligible to 
any one who understands the religious beliefs and prin- 
ciples which lie at the basis of Christian social effort. 

The keen student of social science finds in these be- 
liefs and principles, a remarkable permanency and effec- 
tiveness. The pastoral letters of our Bishops in their dio- 
cesan charity appeals constantly reechp the very reasons 
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advanced by St. Paul and the early Fathers. If today one 
were to ask those in charge of Catholic hospitals, settle- 
ments or family agencies why they have enlisted in the 
work, he will find in their replies the same convictions 
voiced by St. Vincent de Paul in the seventeenth century, 
St. Francis of Assisi in the thirteenth century and St. 
John Chrysostom in the fifth century. Since these doc- 
trines underlie the practice of Christian charity and deter- 
mine the Catholic position on many mooted questions, it 
will help to revert to the most important of them. 

First: The doctrine that every human soul has an in- 
finite value. The dignity and immortality of the human 
soul as preached by Christ make it something beyond price, 
and give to the individual human being an importance far 
above that accredited to him in other philosophies of life. 
This doctrine finds forceful expression in the question, 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Matt. xvi, 26.) It 
implies that the individual human being deserves our best 
efforts in service, though he be but a foundling waif, a 
slave, a member of a despised race or one steeped in crime 
and vice. It implies that man must be treated differently 
from other animals because he possesses an intellect and a 
will free to choose between right and wrong. It implies 
further that constructive social effort must go beyond ma- 
terial help and provide also for man’s eternal interests. 

Second: The doctrine of the brotherhood of man in 
Christ and under the fathership of God. It is these two 
qualifications which distinguish the doctrine of brother- 
hood as preached by Christ from humanitarianism. We 
are brothers because the same God fathered us all. To 
Him we owe not only creation, but also the conservation 
of our lives and the continuing dispositions of His Provi- 
dence. “For in Him we live, and move, and are” (Acts 
xvii, 28). We are brothers also by reason of the fact that 
“Christ died for all” (2 Cor. v, 15) and in doing so cre- 
ated another divine bond, holding together the members of 
the human family. It is Divine love, creating, redeeming 
and perfecting, that makes us truly brothers. Because of 
our common brotherhood, “This Commandment we have 
from God, that he, who loveth God, love also his brother” 
(1 John iv, 21). 

Third: The doctrine that service rendered to the needy 
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is actually rendered to Christ Himself. Eternal happi- 
ness is to be the reward of those who feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked and visit the sick, because He said: “As 
long as you did it to one of these, My least brethren, you 
did it to Me” (Matt. xxv, 40). The influence of this doc- 
trine on the growth of charity in the Church cannot be 
overestimated. Lecky, in his History of European Morals, 
says of it: “Christianity for the first time made charity a 
rudimentary virtue... . It effected a complete revolution 
in this sphere, by regarding the poor as the special repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Founder and thus making the 
love of Christ rather than the love of man the principle of 
charity .. .’’. Down through the centuries, this has been 
the most impelling motive for the souls of millions, prompt- 
ing them to give goods and even life itself. 

Fourth: The doctrine of the stewardship of life and 
property as expressed in the words, “What hast thou that 
thou hast not received? And if thou hast received, why 
dost thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” (1 Cor. 
iv, 7.) From St. Paul to Leo XIII, all the great teachers 
of the Church have insisted that “whoever has received 
from the Divine bounty a large share of temporal bless- 
ings, whether they be external and corporeal, or gifts of 
the mind, has received them for the purpose of using them 
for the perfecting of his own nature, and, at the same time, 
that he may employ them, as the steward of God’s Provi- 
dence, for the benefit of others.” 

Following out this principle, the same Pontiff calls on 
those possessed of rank, wealth or superior culture, to de- 
vote themselves to the relief and elevation of the under- 
privileged (“Graves de Communi,” Jan. 18, 1901). 


They are not free to choose whether they will take up the 
cause of the poor or not; it is a matter of simple duty. People 
in a community do not live each on his own resources alone, but 
on the resources of the community.... What the weight of our 
obligation is, we may discover from the proportionate super- 
abundance of the good things we have received; the larger it is 
the stricter must be the account we shall have to render to God, 
Who gave it us. 


Fifth: The doctrine that Christ’s life constitutes a 
model of perfection. “For I have given you an example 
that as I have done to you, so do you also” (John xiii, 15). 
He Who was rich, for our sakes became poor and spent 
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Himself in service for others. That service He made the 
very proof.of His mission. “Go and relate to John what 
you have seen and heard: The blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them” (Matt. xi, 5). 
How can any one, then, call ‘himself a follower of Christ 
unless in like manner he has “compassion on the multi- 
tude” (Mark viii, 2) and is willing to give of himself in 
the service of the needy and the handicapped? 

Passing now from the field of doctrine to the field of 
action, we find that the preaching of the principles just 
laid down leads logically to certain practical results and 
fixes the place of charitable works in the Church. 

These principles lead to the conclusion that the prac- 
tice of charity is ‘focal, not marginal, in the Christian 
ideal of life.” The practice of this virtue is the test and 
the measure of loyalty to Christ. “By this shall all men 
know that you are My disciples, if you have love one for 
another” (John xiii, 35). But love for the neighbor must 
be more than a kindly sentiment of the heart. As in the 
life of the Master Himself, it must show itself in spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy. For the Christian, then, 
the works of mercy are not optional. They are as truly a 
matter of obligation as the Ten Commandments. We are 
not merely advised to assist our neighbor in body and in 
soul. We are commanded to do so. 

The full force of this obligation on the consciences of 
men and women has been most thoroughly manifested in 
the lives of those who, throughout history, have renounced 
self to embrace poverty and hardship, and even to meet 
death joyfully in the service of the poor, the helpless and 
the afflicted. To these Christlike men and women of her 
religious communities, the Church has entrusted her hard- 
est tasks in the field of charity. With no thought of self, 
and bound together by their vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, they have undertaken and accomplished tre- 
mendous works for the benefit of their fellowman. It is 
no exaggeration to say that in her religious brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods, the Church has given to the world its 
greatest human resource in the field of charity. 

Organized charity forms an integral part of the life of 
the Church. She cannot be satisfied with the mere func- 
tion of inspiring individuals to a more kindly life. Fol- 
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lowing the thought of St. Paul, she believes that she is the 
“Mystical Body of Christ’? and as such must give corpo- 
rate expression to the charity of Christ. In harmony with 
the system of government given her by her Founder, she 
lays upon each bishop the care of the poor within the con- 
fines of his diocese. From the earliest times, she has 
called on him to exercise the duties of the true Shepherd 
in seeking out “that which was lost,” reclaiming “that 
which was driven away,” binding up “that which was 
broken” and strengthening “that which was weak” 
(Ezech. xxxiv, 16). 

Hardly had she begun her great mission when she or- 
dained the first deacons and organized deaconesses and 
widows to carry out Christ’s mandates of love and mercy. 
Different centuries have presented different conditions and 
different needs. The agencies and types of service which 
have served her in one day may reach the end of their use- 
fulness, but her duty remains clear—she must adapt her- 
self to the new needs. She must originate new institutions 
and works to carry on her mission of charity. 

If we survey the vast extent of the charitable endeav- 
ors of the Church down through the ages, we find an al- 
most unlimited variety of methods and objectives. The 
leper, shunned and feared by men of the world, received 
tender compassion and care from the hands of her relig- 
ious. In the midst of pestilences which swept over Eu- 
rope, she founded confraternities to devote themselves to 
the care of the sick and the burial of the dead. Still others, 
inspired by her teachings, spent themselves in the care and 
protection of travelers, the building of bridges through the 
wilderness and the ransoming of slaves. 

Was it not the institution of the Third Order of St. 
Francis, with the simple promises. not to take oaths or 
carry weapons, that dealt the death blow to the devastating 
wars of feudal lords? Call to mind the astonishing diver- 
sity in the achievements of St. Vincent de Paul. Among 
the numerous works which he established are to be found 
hospital social service, prison visiting, care of the found- 
ling, provision for war refugees, visiting nurses, family 
relief, housing for the aged, and the restoration of war- 
devastated regions. 

To the Church, the practice of charity is limited only 
hy the boundaries of human need. She does not cramp 
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private charity into any narrow field of experimentation. 
Since her purpose is not only the alleviation of distress 
but also the inculcation of unselfishness in the hearts of 
men and women, she cannot agree with the principle that 
the routine care and support of the needy and the afflicted 
is a concern solely of the state and dependent, therefore, 
entirely on taxes grudgingly given. 

This does not mean that the Church at the present time 
is ready to undertake all the social work of the commu- 
nity. She is limited as to resources, as to workers, and as 
to powers. The demands for the support of churches, 
schools and missions are so exacting that they constrain 
her to leave certain fields which deal almost exclusively 
with the physical and material welfare of people, to other 
private agencies better equipped with finances, training 
and experience. Moreover, she recognizes that the far- 
flung forces of the state and its ability to enforce its pol- 
icies with legal sanctions and to raise vast sums for mainte- 
nance through taxes, fit public agencies to exercise certain 
functions more effectively and comprehensively. 

While her own works may be so limited, she still feels 
it her duty to lend moral support and encouragement to 
all social organizations proceeding on sound lines. That 
her cooperation is of no small value in awakening public 
interest and in urging her members to participate in these 
movements is a fact generally acknowledged. 

In conclusion, let us reflect that the doctrines under- 
lying Catholic charities have stood the test of centuries and 
have been effective under the most diverse conditions and 
with the people of every race. Modern social work is 
founded on the habits and attitudes of mind arising from 
these doctrines. It may not be conscious of this depend- 
ence. But in so far as it departs from these underlying 
principles, it endangers its own future. 





Social Service and the Community 
Dr. Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK 


Address made before National Council of Catholic Women, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, October 12, 1926, by the Dean, Graduate 
School, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OCIAL service is a word to conjure with. Like charity, 

it covers a multitude of sins. Men and women, with 
nothing else to do in the world except in a dilettante fash- 
ion to toy on the circumference of the results of the great 
social forces, call what they do social service. Poverty, 
Delinquency, Crime, Degeneracy, and Maladjustment in 
all its forms, stalking as they do in our midst, must smile 
—if they may be said to smile—or grin rather, at after- 
noon teas, at serious men and women sitting as boards of 
directors of social organizations, at discontinuous efforts 
of people, when they have time, to help relieve weak or 
unprepared humanity. In the name of social service, in- 
dustry, education, even religion, loses itself in a treadmill 
of social effort which means neither human progress nor 
human salvation. 

Let me say at the beginning that I have profound re- 
gard for people who are sensitive to man’s inhumanity to 
man, who would do their utmost, even when they know 
not what to do. I am not for a scientific charity without 
heart, as I am not for a sentimental charity without sci- 
ence. I prefer the word charity with its association with 
First Corinthians to the “impersonal” social service and to 
a “patronizing” philanthropy. There will always be a 
place in the world for kindliness to one’s neighbor, for acts 
of generosity to individuals or groups or races, for help 
for people in need, to visit the sick, to feed the hungry, to 
comfort the sorrowful, or others of the corporal and spir- 
itual works of mercy; for gifts to educational institutions 
or churches, dealing fundamentally with social problems. 

One of the grave dangers in social work is that it will 
become dilettante. An untrained leadership may divert 
social energy, as I shall illustrate, into anti-social chan- 
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nels. A trained leadership may have been miseducated as 
to ideals or methods. Its efforts may be bent to correct 
evils or help individuals merely, while the social forces 
remain unaffected and continue to manufacture more of 
the socially maladjusted than the social worker can pos- 
sibly reconstruct. Volunteer social work, with the best of 
intentions in the world, may do more harm than good, and 
manufacture more cases than it can cure. 

We need everywhere a trained social leadership: we 
need it among the social workers themselves, we need it 
among nurses and physicians and lawyers, who are deal- 
ing with the remedial aspects of social work, we need it 
among educators who are dealing with the constructive 
side of social work, we need it among the clergy who are 
charged with the very ethical and spiritual foundations of 
all social work—and, let it be added, we need it in indus- 
try and business which creates the conditions of social 
work. We must not forget that feeding, clothing, amus- 
ing people is, in a bona-fide sense, a social service and may 
be utilized to achieve better things socially and spiritually. 

3ut this leadership must be trained leadership, theo- 
retically trained and practically trained. The leaders must 
not be too much preoccupied with the nebulous vagaries 
of a not too scientific sociology. They must not write so- 
ciety with a capital S, and then invoke it as an explanation. 
They must understand government and the large part it 
plays in social welfare. They must have practical train- 
ing in field work, and must know individual men and wom- 
en in their needs. They must never lose sight of the indi- 
vidual in the “case.” To help him, these leaders must 
have been subjected to an educational process that will give 
practical skill, intellectual training, a moral stiffening, and 
spiritual insight. 

Our familiar attitude is put in sharp relief by a pro- 
fessor of Wellesley against the background of a trained 
leadership. She says: 


There seems to me every good and sufficient reason why people 
should be more carefully trained for studying the administration, 
organization and government of human beings than for studying 
inanimate or organic life. You don’t dare squint at a microbe with 
less than three years’ graduate biology, and you turn people loose 
on the social fabric with no other doctorate than a kind heart. 


A kind hheart is not enough, good intentions are not 
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enough, piety is not enough, but having these as ground- 
work, training will make them efficient in the social eleva- 
tion of the race—our special concern. We have not to 
consider now the whole human problem, including the 
problem of man’s salvation, but the special aspect of it 
that is somewhat loosely expressed by the word “social” ; 
and in order to show what is involved in a trained leader- 
ship, it will be necessary to consider some of the more 
general aspects of the social situation. 

Most of our social notions have their origins in the 
simple conditions of an agricultural or rural economy. 
Not so long ago we were a rural people with the frontier 
as one of our major factors. Our social responsibilities 
had their origin in the simple demands of those conditions. 
However sophisticated we may seem socially, our mecha- 
nisms are essentially those of that simple life. The urban- 
ization of population with its time-annthilating and dis- 
tance-annihilating instruments—the railroad, the telephone, 
the telegraph, the wireless, the radio—all contribute to a con- 
centration of industry and a congestion of population which 
has brought new problems. Carelessness of an individual 
may in the past have affected only the immediate members 
of the family, now it may affect whole cities, and even dis- 
tant cities numbering thousands, even millions. The con- 
tamination of a water supply at its source may mean dis- 
ease and death to millions. Dirt in a milk supply perils a 
city, and so through the thousand and one acts of indi- 
viduals in an urbanized industrial community." 

This new interdependence which urbanization has 
brought about, has given broader meaning and deeper sig- 
nificance to the word “‘social” ; and with that it has gained 
a currency in which it loses almost all meaning because it 
is made to cover every kind of thing. The teacher in the 
classroom puts children through “conversation” in which 
the teacher leads and in which all genuine motive to com- 
municate is absent, and calls it a social recitation. A so- 
cial worker sits in a dispensary and records the data which 


1But let me add, and I shall put it in a footnote because I cannot now 
give it adequate treatment, we should not neglect the opportunities of 
rural social work. An extensive literature has developed which makes 
intelligent work possible if we would but utilize it. Father O’Hara has 
pointed out that the Catholic Church in America is largely an urban 
Church. It ought to become a rural Church as well. The merely phys- 
ical and materialistic problems of social adjustment are not so promi- 
nent, but the more distinctly social, spiritual and moral problems are 
there, and we must not neglect this vineyard of the Lord. 
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she is told about the social conditions of the family, and 
loses herself in clerical routine and calls it medical social 
work. A family worker goes about her “case,” accumu- 
lating data which furnishes good statistical tables, but the 
family is not helped because she did not see the heart of 
the problem in the unrecordable aspiration or relationships 
in the family—and this, too, is called social work. Churches 
have built up what are called social departments and have 
pauperized individuals instead of helping their souls, to 
add one more to their numbers, and this, too, was called so- 
cial work. We must not be deceived by labels, and we must 
realize the possible perversions of social work. 

One must frankly recognize that agencies, that are or- 
ganized to relieve human suffering or aid depressed or 
weak or unprepared humanity, may actually aggravate the 
evils they aim to remove. 

Perhaps this fact can be most vividly brought home by 
referring to the results of the formal social welfare agen- 
cies set up in our government. Dr. William H. Allen has 
well said (“Modern Philanthropy,” p. 385) : 


Inefficient government is the greater evil because, whenever it 
knowingly or unknowingly fails to remove the causal conditions, it 
actually produces the weaknesses on which personal and social evils 
thrive. Inefficient government moves with the momentum of 100 
per cent of the population, using energies and signatures of rich 
and poor, weak and strong, refined and vulgar alike, while social 
evils move with the momentum of their victims and their ex- 
ploiters only. In the name of all citizens the schools are probably 
injuring the physical, mental and moral health of more children 
every year than private philanthropies are relieving in a genera- 
tion. The distribution of taxes in the name of all citizens pro- 
duces more inequalities of character, health and opportunity in a 
year than churches, schools and philanthropies altogether will re- 
move in a decade, unless directly related to government agencies. 


But with that fact must go another, that the penetra- 
tion of what is called the social point of view into educa- 
tion, into medicine, into business organization, and sales- 
manship, has had a profound effect in these fields, and has 
made of leading doctors, educators, business managers, 
merchants and what not, genuine social workers, though 
no one would dream of giving them the name. The 
penetration of the social viewpoint in education has meant 
a new view of the meaning of language as an instrument 
of communication, of the relation of the individual as in- 
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dividual and in relation to his fellow, of the conception 
of the school to include beside the school proper the en- 
tire social organization, playground, museum, library, 
home, and the informal agencies as educational instru- 
ments. The social view in medicine has meant a recon- 
struction of medical service, including diagnosis, treat- 
ment and convalescence, to take into account a whole series 
of social facts, home conditions, factory conditions, and 
the general social milieu of the patient: sanitation, sleep- 
ing quarters, vocation, shop conditions, indebtedness, and 
the whole gamut of individual relationships. Public utilities 
companies, permeated with the social viewpoint, have cre- 
ated vice-presidents in charge of public relations, watching 
for things that do not appear as such in balance sheets. 
An older accounting knew about good-will, but had not 
conceived fully its social significance. Consumer good- 
will and labor good-will takes its place with bankers or 
commercial good-will. The same viewpoint in industrial 
relations have substituted ideals of cooperation for obses- 
sions of conflict. And so a new view has penetrated all 
fields with proper results in social service as well as in- 
dividual elevation. 

Now see what is implied in this. Nothing less than a 
new social economy. ‘There shall be a new earth.” In- 
stead of social work becoming an adjunct to the destructive 
forces of social life, it becomes the very spirit of all social 
life. We have been drifting into a social system with its 
large scale production, its great machines and its great 
factories where the rendering of essential social service 
results in the dehumanizing and depersonalizing of the 
human beings engaged in them. In the wake of this eco- 
nomic and social system is the servile state—the whole 
thing may be said to be of Satanic origin in its most in- 
fernal mood. What could be werse than a social system 
whose inevitable byproduct is human dereliction and hu- 
man weakness in its many forms? 

The new social spirit in industry, in medicine, in edu- 
cation is a humanizing spirit. Its primary regard is the 
human being. In economic theory it rejects the economic 
man for a total conception of human nature. It rejects 
the view of labor as a mere economic product. It asserts 
the worth of the individual man. It goes as far as to say 
that the real product of the industrial system is the work- 
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man, and that an industrial system with this human point 
of view would be more successful in a strictly or narrowly 
economic sense. An expert in management puts it thus 
(M. L. Cooke in Fitzpatrick’s “Experts in City Govern- 
ment’’) : 


Is the well being of the employes or the article manufactured 
to be the ultimate product of the plant? On the answer depends 
the decision of so many questions affecting the conduct of the busi- 
ness—both large and small—that it must be met man-fashion right 
at the start. All the tendencies of the times make this an exceed- 
ingly practical and pressing issue. As long as the goods we manu- 
facture are the prime consideration, rather than the welfare of 
those who produce them, just so long are we barred out from those 
upper reaches of achievement which we believe will afford the 
distinguishing marks of an essentially democratic industrial regime. 


The hope is expressed even that the thing we call the 
factory today, will be a university of tomorrow. 

Such Utopian conception I urge upon you as vitally 
significant. It will raise the level of your every-day 
achievement. It will make what seemed to you a routine 
task, a spiritual adventure. I urge it upon you, too, as a 
practical thing. This hitching your wagon to a star lifts 
you and your work. You will see the difference between 
the petty done and the vast undone. 

The making of a Utopia is the end of all human effort 
—and, of course, the finest expression of it is in the Lord’s 
Prayer: “Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven.” Of course in that day all our prob- 
lems will be solved and there will be no social workers. 

It has been suggested that the test for social workers is 
that they shall ultimately eliminate themselves, and the 
suggestion was made again here a week ago in the State 
Conference of Social Work. That is true of all remedial 
social work. So far as doctor, lawyer, educator, or other 
social worker is doing social patchwork, merely meeting 
emergencies, or correcting effects of evil condition, he is 
not dealing fundamentally with social conditions or with 
human beings. Genuine social work must be a work of 
social construction. It must deal radically with social con- 
ditions and with that being that is little lower than the an- 
gels. Success will depend upon a general reconstruction 
of society and for that the entire social forces must be inte- 
grated upon some practical goal. The social worker must 
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help stimulate this integration though she cannot herself 
bring it about. All agencies working together—education, 
business, industry, the professions—may achieve it, and 
when it is achieved, we shall know it as the millenium. So 
practically we need not worry about the elimination of the 
social worker, but her transformation. We should expect 
with widening vision a transformation of her work into 
one of social reconstruction in a vital sense as well as the 
individual reconstruction of the remedial type of which 
she is now so largely concerned. 

Perhaps a question that must have come to your mind 
frequently in this discussion is the thing you will consider 
later this afternoon. What about the place of a Catholic 
school of social work? 

A Catholic School of Social Work must face all the 
problems of any school of social work attempting to deal 
with the problems of social construction and social pathol- 
ogy in modern life. In its effort to deal with the common 
problems of alleviating or removing poverty, of prevent- 
ing delinquency and crime, and building up socially useful 
effort, of substituting a clean life for a life of immorality 
with its attendant disease, divorce, and other social evils, a 
Catholic school of social work must utilize all the methods 
of social and economic surveys, of social diagnosis, of 
family case work and family reconstruction, and other 
methods of social treatment. And it must help develop 
new and use old social inventions that have helped people 
out of the depths. It has, therefore, a very large common 
area of problems and methods, and much is to be gained 
by mutual cooperation and exchange of experience. 

But a Catholic school of social work is committed to a 
more vital use of religion in the process of social recon- 
struction. Any effort in any social work that deals with 
the body of the individual only, will fail because it leaves 
out of account the only things that will make for perma- 
nent reconstruction—his mind, heart, and soul. The char- 
acter of the man is one of the main factors in the problem. 

And religion must determine our attitude toward our 
problem and will be a vital factor in its solution. But 
evangelical fervor, or kindliness of advice, or platitudinous 
“The Lord loves the poor,” cannot take the place of knowl- 
edge of social conditions or technique in handling social 
problems. It will not console the poor to be told that it 
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will be as difficult for a rich man to get into heaven as it 
is for a camel to get through the eye of a needle. Ser- 
mons on the hierarchies of angels or the cosmography of 
heaven will not help. Religion must be translated into an 
active agency. Like the Master Himself, religion must 
assume flesh and dwell among us. It sees the social “‘case”’ 
as an immortal soul with all its attributes. It insists we 
build on this foundation even when the soul is hardly vis- 
ible in its fleshy coverings. To rebuild a man’s faith may 
be the necessary social treatment, as in the beginning it 
was necessary to give him bread and milk. At any rate, 
religion will want to use every practical insight and method 
of the social worker. And social work building perma- 
nently will surely want to call to its aid at every turn the 
consoling and reconstructive power of religion. But the 
mere appeal to religion or even the calling in of a priest 
will be not enough, or it will not be adequate until the 
technique is developed of making religion a part of the 
individual’s life. 

And in this connection may it be added that social case 
work and sociological principles, and social facts, must be- 
come an integral part of the training of priests in theo- 
logical seminaries. The addition of such studies as a side 
show will not meet the situation. They must become a 
vital part of the curriculum, and taught by persons com- 
petent to teach them. The priest is a social worker and 
he must understand its methods and particularly in rela- 
tion to his major work—the salvation of souls. 

I would in conclusion call your attention to the main 
points of the paper. Social work is not a dilettante thing 
for people with some leisure to pass their time. It is a 
very serious business, dealing with the fundamental social 
forces, and their results in Poverty, Delinquency, Crime, 
and Maladjustment. To intelligently deal with this prob- 
lem requires persons of adequate training, both theoretical 
and practical. Kind hearts, good intentions and piety are 
not enough. In fact, they say that there is a very warm 
place paved with good intentions. And so social agencies, 
created to help people in their need, may really be per- 
verted and create the very things that they are designed to 
remove or prevent. This is, of course, strikingly true in 
urban areas, with the new forces which congestion of pop- 
ulation and concentration of industry and modern inven- 
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tions have brought about. But we should not permit these 
to neglect a very needed social work that should be done 
in rural areas, and Catholic social work is necessary in 
those areas particularly in view of the fact, as Father 
O’Hara says, that the Catholic Church in America is an 
urban Church. 

These new and great forces in urban areas have created 
a new interdependence and given new meaning to the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man. With this new inter- 
dependence has gone a humanizing of industry, of medi- 
cine, of law, of education, and of social work, all of which 
is directed to the creation of what might be called a Utopia 
—a Utopia best defined in the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy King- 
dom come, Thy Will be done on earth as it is in Heaven.” 
With this has gone a new conception of social economy 
where the agents and forces that society needs for its own 
welfare should be constructive and educational, rather 
than destructive and dehumanizing. 

This situation puts upon the Catholic school of social 
work the same problems as other schools of social work. 
It must realize that there is a very large common area of 
problems and methods, and much is to be gained by co- 
operation and exchange of experience. But a Catholic 
school of social work is committed to a more vital use of 
religion in the process of social construction. It must be 
a religion at work in the world. It must be translated into 
the individual life of the person. It must be an active 
agency, and I trust the Catholic School of Social Work at 
Washington will be a tremendous agency in working out 
this larger conception of the functions of a Catholic school. 

I am particularly pleased to know that you are con- 
tributing to the endowment of the Catholic School of So- 
cial Work at Washington. I trust the endowment may be 
adequate, for too often our Catholic institutions live a 
hand-to-mouth existence and get along as best they may 
on the sacrifice of nun and priest. I trust the school will 
achieve distinction and light the way for a method of so- 
cial reconstruction, utilizing all the methods of social 
work in the narrow sense and of religion. I hope ulti- 
mately to see regional Catholic schools of social work 
stimulated by your organization after the national school 
is adequately endowed. 





A Real Social Worker 


ST. PETER CLAVER, S.J. 


Rev. R. Nasu, S.J. 


Special to the “Advocate,” and reprinted therefrom 


CLUSTER of people stood on the shore of the little 

island of Majorca one September evening to wel- 

come the arrival of a boat from Spain. Friends met 

friends; news was exchanged; letters and goods were 

landed; and, talking and laughing, or questioning eagerly, 

or reading hastily, the crowds moved along in the direc- 
tion of their homes. 

The attention of a few might have been arrested by 
the angelic modesty of a young Jesuit scholastic as he 
made his way to the House of his Order in the town, but, 
for the most part, he would have passed unnoticed; un- 
noticed, too, would have been the aged lay-brother by 
whom he was admitted; yet, more than three hundred 
years have gone by since that September evening, and the 
names of the scholastic and of the lay-brother are not for- 
gotten—indeed, they will live forever, for Holy Church 
has put her seal on their sanctity, and has raised them to 
her altars. 

The scholastic was Peter Claver, who had just com- 
pleted his novitiate at Tarragona, and was now come to 
Majorca for philosophy; the lay-brother was Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, who, at the age of forty, had entered the soci- 
ety, where, by the purity of intention with which he per- 
formed the humble duties of his office, he soon attained to 
eminent holiness. 

To a casual observer the two would seem to have little 
in common. Claver was twenty-five, Rodriguez was more 
than twice his age; Claver was sprung from a noble fam- 
ily of Catalonia; Rodriguez was the son of a poverty- 
stricken wool-merchant of Segovia; before he entered the 
society, Claver had been a brilliant scholar at the Jesuit 
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College in Barcelona; Rodriguez was almost entirely with- 
out education. But these accidental differences were sunk 
in the all-consuming desire which filled the heart of each 
—a thirst for God and the things of Heaven, a yearning to 
give themselves unreservedly to Him, a longing to slave, 
each according to his vocation, for the salvation of souls. 
A close friendship quickly sprang up between them, a 
friendship which, “‘being rooted and founded in charity,” 
the Hand of Death could not uproot, but could transplant 
only that it might blossom the fairer in a richer soil. 

At their first meeting, Claver had lived for about two 
years in the society, during which time he had given proof 
of his resolute determination to become a saint. “My 
God,” he had prayed, “since I now belong to Thee alone, 
let me love Thee alone, and live for Thee alone.” “TI con- 
secrate myself to God till death,” he writes again, “look- 
ing on myself henceforth as a slave whose whole office lies 
in being at the service of his Master, and working with all 
my body, soul, and mind, to please and satisfy Him in all 
and by all.” That these were not the airy aspirations of a 
perfervid novice is clear from his subsequent life of in- 
cessant work and heroic penance, and from the solid foun- 
dation on which these were raised—a deep spirit of prayer ; 
the habit of turning constantly, with holy familiarity, to 
God, his Father; begging for light in difficulties, craving 
the salvation of a soul, asking for strength, giving vent to 
the love that devoured him. His colossal labors, so far 
from hindering this intimate union with God, as only too 
often happens, did but serve to weld more closely the heart 
of the disciple with the Heart of the Master. 

Claver’s ideal was sanctity, and he well knew that this 
spirit of prayer was its touchstone. To become a saint, 
he would spend himself in labor for the salvation of souls, 
he would practise penance to a‘ degree which makes our 
comfortable century shudder ; but, first and before all else, 
he would sanctify himself by laboring to acquire a spirit 
of prayer. And so, by the regular practice of prayer, the 
habit had grown, till now, at the end of his novitiate, he 
had so trained his mind that naturally, and without effort, 
it swung back to God the moment it was free. From even 
a superficial study of the Saints’ lives, it must be evident 
that this habit is common to them all... . 

While Claver, with Rodriguez as his master, was show- 
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ing himself an apt pupil in the school of sanctity, and 
while all his aims and ambitions were becoming more and 
more unified in an overmastering desire to love Christ 
passionately and serve Him unstintedly, men were cross- 
ing the seas between Africa and the New World, buoyed 
up with far different hopes. In our Saint’s lifetime was 
being written one of the blackest pages of history. The 
world had yet over two hundred years to wait for the 
campaign against slavery preached throughout Europe by 
Cardinal Lavigerie, and until the efforts of men like Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson culminated in the abolition of the 
slave trade. 

It is difficult to speak with moderation of this inhu- 
man institution. The city of Carthagena, on the north- 
west coast of South America is a fair example of its ex- 
cesses. Here, between ten and twelve thousand unfortu- 
nate negroes were landed annually. They were brought 
from Africa by men out of whose hearts avarice had torn 
every vestige of humanity. The poor negroes were hud- 
dled together in the hold of the ship, without beds or 
clothing. The fetid air, the stifling heat, the loathsome 
food which was thrown to them, increased their misery, 
and many of them were soon covered with wounds and 
ulcers. Nor did the end of their journey bring them any 
relief. They were sold to the settlers like animals; under 
the lash of the overseer, they were driven out into the 
plantations or turned down into the mines, where cease- 
less toil, hunger and thirst, and the extremes of heat and 
cold awaited them. All this and much more they had to 
suffer, to advance the interests of the merciless tyrants 
who had bought them. When overtaken by illness, or 
worn out by this inhuman treatment, they were cast aside 
and left to die, while their master went off to the market 
place to buy others who would work in their stead. We 
can understand the words of the American statesman, Jef- 
ferson, concerning slavery: “When I remember that God 
is just, I tremble for my country.” 

The heart of the saintly lay-brother of Majorca burned 
with indignation when he thought of this disgraceful traf- 
fic. Could nothing be done to better the lot of these poor 
people, and especially, could nothing be done for their 
souls redeemed by the blood of Christ? What of his dis- 
ciple, Claver? Carthagena would give ample scope to his 
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zeal; it would satisfy, as far as it could be satisfied, his 
desire to suffer for the name of Christ. Thither Claver 
must go, and snatch those legions of souls from the 
clutches of Satan. . 

He embarked for America in 1610, and was ordained 
priest soon after his arrival. He signed his last vows as a 
Jesuit priest: “‘Peter, the slave of the negroes forever.” 

Claver has been called a second Xavier, and, indeed, 
his gigantic labors for these wild children of nature justify 
the name. There is so much that is heroic, so much that is 
miraculous, in this part of his life, that one does not well 
know what to select for a short review. As soon as he 
heard of the arrival of a ship from Africa, he was down 
at the shore to meet it. Nothing could equal his care for 
the poor slaves. He was on his knees, bandaging their 
wounds; he had brought food and clothing for them; by 
lavishing every kind of affection on them he sought to win 
their hearts, and lift them out of the dark despair and 
gloom into which the horrors of their voyage had plunged 
them. Those in danger of death he instructed in the ele- 
ments of the faith and baptized; the little children, too, 
were at once regenerated in the waters of holy Baptism. 
The others he taught with superhuman patience. He 
would spend hours among them, endeavoring to instil into 
their dull intellects the teachings of the Faith. When at 
last they had grasped his meaning, he would baptize them 
at the Jesuit church with every mark of solemnity and 
holy rejoicing. It is estimated that during his forty years 
at Carthagena, the number he thus baptized amounted to 
several hundred thousand. 

After they had been sold and put to work, he continued 
to watch over them. On Sundays and holidays he would 
gather them together, and himself lead them to the church 
to Mass. They had always first place at his confessional. 
“Let my poor slaves come to me,” he would say to the 
ladies who remonstrated with him, “you can easily find 
better confessors.” He was constantly on the streets, out 
on the plantations, in the homes of his negroes, every- 
where helping, everywhere consoling. 

To the sick he was an angel of mercy. Flinging pru- 
dence to the winds, and borne up by his unflagging zeal, 
he would visit the most infectious cases; not once but 
many times did he put his lips to the sores of his patients 
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to give them relief, and the more loathsome their disease, 
the greater was the joy with which he performed this 
heroic act of charity. God was often pleased to reward 
his generous service with miracles. Once, he found a 
number of men about to throw the dead body of a negro 
into a pit. The poor slave had obstinately refused bap- 
tism. Claver had the body brought back into the house, 
while he knelt down beside it in prayer. The astonish- 
ment of the bystanders may be better imagined than de- 
scribed when it was discovered that the dead man had 
come to life again, and was now being instructed. 

After the negroes, the dearest objects of Claver’s char- 
ity were the two hospitals of the city. Here he loved to 
spend entire days, sweeping the rooms, arranging the beds, 
and performing with a joyful countenance the most hu- 
miliating offices. His prodigious fasts under such exces- 
sive labor, and in so trying a climate, astonished all who 
knew him, and they declared that his life was a con- 
tinual miracle. The leper hospital, in particular, which to 
everyone else was an object of dread, to be shunned at 
all costs, became the delight of the apostle. He would ex- 
hort the poor lepers to patience, that so they might escape 
the hideous leprosy of sin; he would hear their confes- 
sions, wash and dress their wounds, the very sight of 
which forced his companions to retire; he would prepare 
their food, and even eat some of it with them, that so he 
might encourage them to eat... . 

Not satisfied with all his labors in the city, Claver’s 
zeal led him to seek out men’s souls in the country places. 
Some months each year were set aside for his missions. 
He always travelled on foot; often he had to wade up to 
his knees in mud and water; his face and hands were fre- 
quently torn by brambles, but all this he considered as 
“light and momentary,” if he could but win souls for his 
Master. ... 

The final summons came in September, 1654, “At mid- 
night a cry was made: ‘Behold the Bridegroom cometh, go 
forth to meet Him.’” In the quiet of the night, on the 
feast of the Nativity of Our Lady, Claver’s soul quitted 
this earth forever. He who had ever regarded Mary as 
His Mother leaped to her embrace on her own feast day— 
his soul a precious gift which she surely rejoiced to pre- 
sent to her Divine Son. 





